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NOTES BY THE WAY. 





Visit to the Cheese Factory of A. D. Power 
of Farmingten—The System Pursued and 
the Results Achieved. 





A long promised visit was paid to the 
cheese factory of Mr. A. D. Power of 
Farmington, last week, and it proved a 
very interesting one to us, as the product 
of this factory has so long stood at the 
top of the market in this city for its high 
quality. The factory is situated about 
four miles from Northville, its nearest 
railroad station, and surrounded on three 
sides by a rolling country, well watered, 
and with a productive soil. On the east 
toward Detroit the country is more level, 
and the soil not of such good quality. 
Mr. Power has an extensive farm of his 
own, upon which he keeps a dairy herd 
of about forty head. Besides these cows 
he receives the milk of about 70 farmers 
in the neighborhood, and at the present 
time is turning out about 12 large cheese 
per day. In the season, before the flow 
of milk had been stopped by the frosts, 
he made over 20 perday. The output for 
the season this year will be nearly 300,- 
000 Ibs., a little larger than it was in 1882. 
He expected to reach these figures fully, 
but the pastures are giving out earlier 
than usual, and the corn crop is so near- 
ly a failure that he does not now expect 
it to reach that amount. 

In the factory, which is under the man- 
aegment of an experienced cheese-maker, 
Mrs. Smith, we first had a look ever the 
curing rooms. The bulk of the October 
make was on hand, just becoming fit to 
besent tomarket. There were three large 
rooms, with long tables running through 
them, and these were covered with the 
ripening cheese. The rooms are on the 
upper floor, and supplied with stoves and 
Ventilators, to secure a steady temper- 
ature. One or two August and a few 
September cheese were yet on hand, and 
we had a chance to sample them and com- 
pare quality with the October make. The 
evenness in quality, flavor and texture 
was remarkable,’and showed the care that 
must have been paid to every detail in its 
manufacture. 

There is nothing but full cream cheese 
made here, and it has always been a point 
With the proprietor of the factory to put 
nothing upon the market that would not 
do it credit. 

In the morning, beginning as early as 
five o'clock, the milk begins to arrive at 
the factory, and it is weighed, credited to 
the party delivering it, and turned into 
vats. By eight o’clock the milk is all in, 
and the temperature of the milk is raised 
by steam to 82 deg. Fahrenheit before the 

rennet is applied. Enough rennet is then 
applied to cause coagulation in from 15 
to 20 minutes. It ie left until coagulated 
sufficiently for cutting, nearly an hour, 
cut, and then put through the cooking 
Process. The fine curd system being the 
one followed here, great eare is taken to 
keep the curd fine. In this way the cook- 
ing _is done evenly and thoroughly. 
> ile cooking the temperature is raised to 

deg. Fahrenheit. The cooking process 
consumes about two hours, and when 
Completed the whey is drawn off through 
Plug holes in the bottom of the vat, which 
— at one end to insure thorough 
alnage. The proper time to draw off 
Whey is determined by the cheese- 
Maker, and it is one of the points where 
only experience can be relied upon. The 
ound is now left to pack, and after be- 
Ie firm is cut into large strips, turn- 
oo alae eae 
Point, and one on whic Yl ee 
‘ ich the flavor and 

» gc of the cheese largely depends, The 
eee the curd has taken on sufii- 

Theat snow ren 

A andiatah a ground in the curd 

, pounds of salt being 


2] when the thumb is rubbed over it that is 


3] article. 


3| there is no test to determine that except 


g| stand how quickly milk takes up any 





allowed for each thousand pounds of milk. 
The curd is now ready for the press, 
and it is at once put in and left 
until the next morning. The cheese are 
then taken out and carried to the curing 
room, where, for about a month, they are 
turned and wiped until ready for market. 
Aripe cheese has apeculiar greasy feel 


never seen in a green one. During the 
entire process of cheese-making it is only 
eternal vigilance that secures a prime 
If the temperature is too high or 
too low, if the cooking is imperfect (and 


the experience of the cheese-maker), or if 
the curd is allowed to become too acid, 
the ripened cheese will proclaim it in a 
way not to be misunderstood. 

To begin with, for a fine quality of 
cheese the milk must be all right, entire- 
ly free from the taint of impure or stag- 
nant water, foul barn.yards and cow- 
stables. This is positively necessary, and 
it requires great care on the part of the 
person weighing inthe milk to detect bad 
odors in it and reject it. One lot may 
taint all the milk in a particular vat. It 
ig difficult at first to make farmers under- 


odors that may be floating in the atmos- 
phere of an impure stable or barayard, 
how certainly stagnant water taints it, or 
how easily it may be spoiled by turning 
it into cans and covering it up too tightly 
before the animal heat has left it. Mr. 
Power said milk rarely spoiled inside of 
twelve hours, even in very warm weather, 
if the cows got only pure water, and the 
milk was stirred until well cooled before 
being put into the cans. He said the 
oxygen of the atmosphere appeared to 
corrode the germs that caused putrefac- 
tion to set in, and put a stop to their de- 
velopment. 


He spoke of the difficulty of securing 
an evenness in the make of the factory 
atthe different seasons, as ‘the various 
processes wer : all more or less influenced 
by the weather, and had to be varied ac- 
cordingly. 

While cleanliness on the part of those 
who furnish the milk has to be insisted 
upen, in the factory itself the rules are 
very rigid. Absolute and scrupulous 
cleanliness must be enforced at all times 
and in all departments, and it shows it- 
self all over this factory. A flowing well 
with a wind-mill furnishes an abundance 
of pure water, a prime necessity to a 
cheese-maker. 


Now, we think we hear adozen readers 
ask, ‘‘What breed are the cows whose 
mil< goes to this factory?” They are 
generally grade Shorthorns and natives. 
Mr. Powers has a herd of forty, all grade 
Shorthorns. He prefers them to any 
others he has yet seen, but thinks they 
could be improved. He believes many 
of them are spoiled by being overfed 
while young, developing a tendency to 
put on fat that cannot be got rid of after- 
wards, and fat instead of milk is pro- 
duced. His idea is that the milking qual- 
ities of an animal may be greatly im- 
proved if they are kept with that object 
in view from birth, and everything done 
to develope it. We saw two of the Hol- 
stein heifers brought out by Messrs. 
Phelps & Seeley recently, on the farm of 
Mr. W. Simmons, and his brother has a 
couple more. It-will not be long before 
animals of this noted breed can have 
their milking qualities tested in a prac- 
tical way, and they have many friends 
who insist that they will come out ahead 
in the race. 


Mr. Power spoke of the growth of the 
cheese trade in this State, and the large 
amounts that are consumed now in com- 
parison with only afew years ago. The 
people of the State, he said, are cheese- 
tasters, not cheese-eaters, and insist upon 
the very finest quality. The New York 
and Ohio factories, which made largely 
for export, did not have to be s0 particu- 
lar in quality iftheir cheese would only 
ship well and stand being knocked 
around. Hence when they weresent into 
this State they never gave satisfaction. 
His market was entirely Michigan, and 
he had no difficulty in disposing of his 
entire make each season, at the highest 
figures going. The melting, buttery tex- 
ture, fine flavor and freedom from any- 
thing like hayshness in taste, made his 
goods just the thing for our home mar- 
kets; but for export they would have to 
be salted higher, and more attention paid 
to their keeping qualities and less to flav- 
orand quality. The system pursued at 
this factory is that introduced by Prof. 
Arnold, whom Mr. Power regards as the 
most experienced and original of scientific 
cheese-makers. His process gave better 
results and could be depended upon to a 
greater extent than any other yet intro- 
duced, and he felt that the whole dairy 
interest was under great obligation to the 
Professor-for the arduous and gratuitous 
labors which had occupied so much of his 


life and been of such benefit to dairy 
men. 


Mr. Power was an exhibitor at the great 
dairy fair held in New York in 1879, and 
among other trophies he has carried off is 
a handsome diploma for the best cheese 
shown by any Michigan manufacturer. 
It is of ccurse easy for a factory to make 
a good cheese now and then; but it is not 
an easy matter to have the make of a 





whole season so even in quality that it 


would be difficult to select a cheese below 
the high standard that this factory has 
always maintained. 

We found Mr. Power to bean enthusi 
ast in cheese-makimg and its possibilities, 
and he believes that dairying is one of the 
most potent factors that can be introduced 
by farmers to restore the fertility of their 
soils, where it has been injured by too 
constant grain growing. One thing is 
certain, it has been a good thing for this 
neighborhood, and its farmers would not 
like to go back again to wheat growing 
as their main business. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SHROP- 
SHIRE. 








ForESTVILLE, Mich., Oct. 13, 1883. 
To the Editor Michigan Farmer. 

DEaR Str—Will you be kind enough 
through the columns of your welcome 
old paper (I say old, for I have taken it 
for 30 years—first when it wasa monthly 
journal only), to inform me of the true 
origin of the sheep now known and 
classed as Shropshire Downs, and what 
crosses have produced this distinct race or 
breed? Or ask through your paper some 
of the farmers or breeders to do so, and 
oblige 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD NYE. 


Many Shropshire breeders will not ad- 
mit that any crossing with other varieties 
has ever been done; and say that the im- 
provement noted since about 1850 is the 
result of careful selection and judicious 
breeding of the ‘Gray Faces,” as they 
vere once called. Their home is Shrop- 
shire, and from this they derive their 
narze. Among the farmers of the mid 
land counties of England they are held in 
high esteem, and in Shropshire, Stafford, 
and Salop they are largely in the ascend- 
ancy. From England they have spread 
into Scofland and Ireland, and appear to 
be giving cntire satisfaction to those breed- 
ing them. While Shropshire breeders 
will not admit that any cross-breeding 
has been done in improving their favor- 
ites, the Cotswold breeders assert that 
the breed owes a great deal to a judicious 
use of Cotswold blood, and the South- 
down breeders are equally positive that 
the mutton-producing qualities of the 
breed are largely owing to an admixture 
of black-faced bucks. It is the old story 
over again that is common in the history 
of all our domestic animals, from Short- 
horn cattle to Poland-China hogs. Speak- 
ing generally, we are free to say that 
there is not an improved domestic animal 
to-day which does not owe its good qual- 
ities to judicious crossing of two or more 
varieties of the breed. It may be pretty 
far back, but it will be found that from 
that time dates the improvement that 
makes them valuabie. Itis, theretore, of 
little consequence, except asa matter of 
interest to the curious, just how a breed 
originated, so long: as its good qualities 
are of a nature to make it popular and 
desirable. In fact, the breeders who have 
laid the foundation for the improvement 
of some particular breed have generally 
guarded their methods carefully; and 
much of what is accepted as the early 
history of a breed is more or less guess: 
work. In this respect we opine the Shrop- 
shire stands about as many other breeds 
do. But of their merits as thrifty animals 
there can be no dispute. They havg 
shown themselves to be hardy, prolific, 
and easy keepers; their mutton is regard- 
ed as of excellent quality among those 
who are esteemed good judges, and they 
will always repay any care and expense 
that is necessary for their proper keep- 
inr, The breed first came into notoriety 
in England in 1850, but it was not till some 
time afterward that they secured a place 
among recognized breeds. Since then 
they have spread wonderfully, and are 
regarded with great favor by those who 
like mutton sheep. 


Poe 


RAPID GROWTH OF A CALF. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Perhaps the following figures upon the 
growth of a calf may be of interest to 
your readers. Said calf isnamed Dutch- 
man No. 264, Vol. 3, Dutch Friesian Herd 
Book, and was bred by J- B. Tuckerman, 
of Caseville, N. Y.; calved February 20, 
1883; dam, imported Anna 110; sire, Hart 
Bleeker 38. He is owned by E. & F. 
Kent, two farmer boys of Augusta, Kala- 
mazoo Co., who weighed the calf each 
Saturday at noon. The calf was shipped 
from Utica by express, and came through 
in twenty-six hoursin the best of con- 
dition. Weighed upon arrival, before 
being fed, at two weeks old, 1201bs. Was 
put to a good old cow that at times 
gave poor milk, but did not take only 
about one-half the milk for the first six 
weeks and did not take it all until he was 
four months old: 


Date. Weight.| Date. Weight 
March 10........ 129 IbsiMay 5.......... 281 lbs 
ah) See | Spell ate Feo 300 “* 
we) eee diel, ede | SES eres 319 ‘* 
epee) eae O07 ** 190BO B.0005..008 367 ‘* 
be: ea Ve eas esas 395. ‘* 
Ze WE ZZ {  BO...... see 461 ‘* 
aie: ARS. 235 * |July 14.........- 498 “* 
OF - Dw snapine® 255 * Aug. 4......0000 549 “* 
ee MD rasaeeee se 586 ** 





It will be seen that the first week in 
June he gained four pounds per day. He 
was weaned in July. Presume this record 
of growth is not very remarkable, but it 


shows just what a calf will make. 
J. H. KENT. 
Aveusta, Oct. 30, 1883: 





The Rochester Sun says Novi township is the 
largest fruit growing town in Oakland Co. 





YOUNG FARMERS. 





There is no lack of good advice to boys 
and young men who have grown up on & 
farm. Itis an easy argument to prove 
how much better it is to ‘‘stay there,” but 
the chances are that the young man has 
looked beyond to something besides a 
competence for old age; he has looked at 
the social and political standing of the 
average farmer. He has been told in 
school while standing in a row of boys, 
that Governors and Senators and some 
Presidents were made out of just such 
boys; he of course felt that much of this 
adulatory praise was pure taffy, but some of 
it will stick, and he has looked around to 
sum up his chance for these worthy sta 
tions. History points to examples of ex- 
altation from among those who worked 
their farms, and who received.the news 
of their appointment or “lection while 
engaged in labor in the fieids, but those 
times are too far away to suit the purpose 
of an aspiring young man on the lookout 
for opportunities to rise in the world. 
The suggestion of a chance for a recur- 
rence of such an event in their days, would 
raise a smile on a flat turnip. A young 
man with no aspirations will settle into 
nothingness in any calling, and such 
stolid souls are very apt to drift along in 
the occupation 1n which they are bred, but 
bright boys who have been accustomed 
to stand at the head in school very natur- 
ally chafe at the prospect of being at the 
foot of their class the rest of their lives, 
and they argue from what they know 
and what they see that farmers stand very 
little chance of being selected to occupy 
any of the coveted positions which they 
feel they could worthily fill. A boy who 
begins by sweeping in a lawyer’s office 
stands a better chance of representing his 
fellow lawyers primarily, and the public 
generally, than the graduate of an agri- 
cultural college, who follows the teachings 
of his Alma Mater,does of really represent- 
ing five-sevenths of the people of the 
State; and so we have the anomalous 
spectacle of all the bright boys of the 
farm drifting into the overcrowded ave- 
nues which lead to possible preferment. 

The idea very generally: prevails that 
he who can wag his tongue the most 
volubly deserves best of hiy/countrymen, 
and so the gift of: oratory is. cultivated 
and passes current for intellect and the 
ability to grapple with the great questions 
of jurisprudence and finance, and the 
great good to the greatest number. We 
have notable examples of this assumed 
wisdom to whom politics is the chief end 
and aim of life, while measures affecting 
the good of the people are neglected. 

There are now plenty of opportunities 
for young farmers to cultivate their argu- 
mentative talents in the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, the Farmers’ Clubs and the enter- 
prising granges of the State; but yet the 
complaint comes from them all that young 
men do not respond to these opportunities 
for improvement. I[t is true that men 
must have something to say in these 
gatherings; wind is no substitute for ideas, 
and puffballs get pricked by running 
against too many sharp points. The work 
these organizations are doing is invalu- 
able in bringing out the sterling stuff of 
which men are made; no cheap fustian 
ideas nor glittering Peter Funk intellects 
are tolerated, and when they become ac- 
cessible and are supported by all farmers, 
then young men will find congenial com- 
pany and their efforts ata higher stand- 
ing for farmers will be more successful. 

There are indeed, communities of far- 
mers, and farmers in all communities 
who would deny to all the young men in 
their midst the opportunities for improve- 
ment, which are found in positions of 
trust, and the cheap honors of office. 
They abrogate to themselves all the glory 
attendant upon such positions, and. bid 
the young aspirant with fresh blood and 
new ideas, to wait until gray hairs denote 
their wisdom and fitness. A young far 
mer with new ideas of farming, beginning 
his career in such a neighborhood, 138 
either banned or descends to the level of 
his surroundings. If he attempts the 
progressive practice of his profession, he 
gets laughed at asa visionary, his mis- 
carriages will be magnified, although 
his mistakes may be worth as much to the 
community in settling some controverted 
point, as some brilliant success. Yet he 
receives nothing but contempt for his in- 
novation. If his conversation simulates 
something of the progressive spirit of the 
age, and is silent when horse philosophy 
is being discussed, he is rated as a “ hifa- 
lutin cuss,” whom it is an honor to snub. 

Old farmers cannot afford to be censor- 
ious with beginners, new ways are bound 
to come. The soil has ceased to respond 
as when its virgin sods were turned. The 
climate is affecting the growth of plants. 
Centers of population as well as crop 
production have changed, new styles, and 
what may seem to them too stylish man- 
ners will predominate. Mud-holes are 
none the less unseemly, because inherit- 
ed, and they must be filled up. Encroach- 
ments upon industry are assuming large 
propottions, forboding evil to farmers, 
and fresh young blood beating in unison 
with the pulse of the age must combat it; 
‘lying supinely on our backs and hugging 
the ddusive phantom of hope” will not 
avail.| Give the young farmers a chance 
to helg in both council and war. There 
are wéuld-be philanthropists who see the 


hegira of farmers boys toward the towns, 
and would stay it with the gift of a calf 
or acolt, or the proceeds of an acre of 
land. Don’t gethalf way up the outlook; 
it is an insult to our boys to intimate that 
they worship any such image or are he- 
guiled into a distasteful, because second- 
ary position, by growing their own pop 
corn. They want a chance to grow and to 
become of some service to their country 
and to mankind. 

Educate a boy to become what he de- 
sires, and then say “‘ you can attain to dis- 
tinction only through the profession of 
law,” and no wonder that new parchments 
are pushed every day under the nose of 
every leading lawyer of the State, apply- 
ing for a position in the office, while the 
old home farm is run by a heedless buf- 
foon, who tantalizes the old farmer with 
his presence at twenty dollars per month. 
There are numberless farms in the State 
where unskilled and unproductive labor 
ekes out a bare sustenance for parents 
whose sons are clambering after honors 
denied to them on the farm. Oneina 
thousand reaches the goal of his ambition, 
while the remainder settle into various 
fiches in the public corrider, and become 
either purely ornamental or negatively 
useful, as the care may be. New niches 
are continually being cut for the accu- 
mulating throng, which only adds to the 
fever of expectancy for those at the bot- 
tom of the lot. Man the old, almost de 
serted homesteads with the impulse en- 
gendered by this forlorn hope, and they 
would blossom into gardens of fertility. 
The crop of true manhood would be great- 
ly increased, and the harvest of public 
virtues would flow from country homes, 


and be nurtured around farmers’ firesides. 
A.C. @. 


AMERICAN MERINOS. 








What an Australian Has to Say About 
Them. 





In the Sydney (Australia) Mat? of July 
21st, Mr. Wm. Hays of that colony, who 
spent a portion of last winter and spring 
in this country looking over and making 
selections of rams for the improvement of 
his large flock of Merino sheep, gives his 
views and opinions in regard to the Ameri- 
can Merino. What he says will be of in- 
terest to the flock owners in this State, al- 
though referring especially toe those of 
Vermont and New York. The restric- 
tion on the importation of American 
sheep into that country, to which Mr. 
Hays refers, has since been removed. The 
letter was written to the Minister for 
Mines: 

‘Ina letter which I did myself the 
honor to address you, dated about the 1st 
of February last, Idrew your attention to 
the absurd and vexatious restriction to 
the introduction of stud sheep from the 
United States of America, owing to the 
existence of the prohibition under the 
‘Imported Stock Act; ’ that this prohibi- 
tion was put in force on account of the 
prevalence of foot and mouth disease in 
England, and was not originally intended 
to apply to America, where that disease 
has rarely appeared, and that only when 
it could be traced to importations from 
Great Britain. 

“‘T think I explained in that letter the 
reason why I and other sheep owners 
were desirous of obtaining a selection 
from the stud flocks of the United States 
—viz., on account of the greater weight 
of fleece that these possess, as the atten- 
tion of American breeders has been par- 
ticularly directed to this object. 

‘‘T am now on my way to England, 
after spending a month among the stud- 
breeders of Vermont and New Yorx, and 
can speak with a certain amount of au- 
thority as regards the absence of disease, 
and the highly improved character of 
the American Merino. . The stud flocks of 
Vermont and New York States (the best 
in America) consist of from 50 to 800 
breeding ewes on farms of from 100 to 500 
acres. These are housed during at least 
six months in the year, and fed on hay, 
with oats, bran, etc., twice a day. The 
English thoroughbred horse is not cared 
for better than these Merinos, and such is 
their healthiness and strength of consti- 
tution that ewes will rear lambs at 17 
years old; one I saw, 21 years old, the 
fleece of which last year weighed 10 hs. 
of fine bright wool. Such diseases as are 
common among our flocks—viz., fluke to 
rams, anthrax, and foot rot are utterly 
unknown; the generous feeding and not 
being exposed to wet, or allowea to goon 
wet ground, with a daily allowance of 
salt, effectually prevent the possibility of 
such diseases, many of which, such as 
worms and fluke, arise from debilitated 
constitutions, caused by imperfect nutri. 
tion. 

‘* As for foot and mouth disease, it has 
rarely appeared evenin cattle, and then 
only when it could be traced to importa- 
tions of high-bred stock from Great Bri- 
tain. 

“It may not be uninteresting to you at 
the head of a department which embraces 
in its administration the most important 
industry in New South Wales, if I give 
you some short history of the introduc- 
tion of the Spanish Merino into America, 
and its subsequent improvement by Amer- 
ican breeders, the result of whose sound 
judgment and great perseverance will be 
more apparent when I give you full par- 
ticulars of weights of carcass and fleece of 





the Spanish Merino when introduced and 
the same of the Merino as it now exists 
among the best breeders. 

‘‘About the beginning of the present 
century, the United States had the good 
fortune to be represented at the court of 
Spain bya gentleman distinguished for 
his patriotism and sagacity, at the same 
time possessed of considerable private 
fortune. At that time.Spain was over- 
run by the armies of Napoleon; some of 
the grandees had joined the invader; 
the government confiscated their flocks, 
and, pressed for money, sold some of their 
choicest to Colonel Humphrey, the United 
States Minister. These sheep were land- 
ed safely in America, and sent to Colonel 
Humphrey’s estate in Connecticut, where 
they attracted the attention of Mr. 
Stephen Atwood, who purchased a ewe 
from Colonel Humphrey, and borrowed 
the use of a ram at the same time; and 
such was his success as a breeder from 
this small beginning, that in 15 years he 
had a flock so highly improved in frame, 
form and wool-bearing qualities that 
henceforth they were called the Atwood 
Merinos, and became’ the progenitors of 
all the most celebrated flocks in the Unit. 
ed States. Someof these Atwood sheep 
came into the possession of Mr. E. Ham- 
mond of Vermont, who improved them 
still further in the same direction, and to 
such a degree that at the International 
Sheep show at Hamburg, in 1863, Mr. 
Hammond’s sheep, exhibited by Mr. G. 
Campbell, carried off all the leading prizes 
for weight of fleece frrom the choicest 
Merinos of Germany and France. 

“T will now give the particulars of 
weights of these sheep as imported from 
Spain, and as improved by Atwood and 
Hammond. When these sheep were first 
introduced, the weights were as follows: 
—Ewes cut five lbs in grease; live weight, 
80 Ibs. to 70 bs. Rams cut eight pound in 
grease; live weight, 42 Ibs to 100 ths. 

‘At the present time small flocks aver- 
age 15 ibs unwashed wool, while their live 
weight runs from 90 ibs to 100 tbs.; rams 
shear from 26 bs to 36 ibs, their live weight 
ranging from 150 ts to 190 hs. 

“From this it will be seen what an im- 
provement the American breeders have 
effected on the original Spanish Merino, 
merely by selection, without any admix- 
ture of other blood. His high breeding 
and ancient lineage is as apparent in his 
face as the day he left the cradle of his 
race on the Spanish peninsula. 

“The sheep that Messrs. M’Farlan for 
his partner Mr. T. Brown, Winter and I 
have selected are from the choicest flocks. 
We have spared neither trouble nor ex 
pense in procuring the best. Should these 
sheep not be admitted into the colony it 
will be a national loss. I say this in ig- 
norance of what may have taken place 
since I left on the 22nd of February, as to 
the removal of the prohibition; but I am 


apprised of the unscrupulous and selfish 
opposition on the part of those who have 
been fortunate enough to obtain a good 
selection before the prohibition was in 
force, and to which they have added, by 
the connivance of the authorities in Vic 
toria since.” 
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GRASSES FOR PASTURE. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

That the grass crop of this State—both 
as hay and pasture—is one of the most 
important all concede. I need not speak 
of the maxim or motto, touching the man 
who makes two blades of grass to grow, 
etc. What I do wish to know is how 
shall Ido this? Forahay crop timothy 
is considered tlie best, while for pasture 
itis not good. Clover also has its place, 
but for a good succulent pasture—one 
that will, in the climate of this State, be 
such in the spring, summer, and autumn, 
what kind of grass seeds, what mixture, 
in what proportions, and when shall we 
sow? The soil also should be considered, 
what may be an excellent mixture for 
low bottom lands, or upon heavy damp 
soils, might not prove equally good upon 
medium light, or very light, dry, sandy 
soils. It is true I have noticed in the col- 
umns of the FarMeER that sorghum for 
light, sandy soil was just the thing, And 
Ishould be pleased to hear from those 
who have tried it in the past season; but 
even sorghum, I suppose, would not 
prove satisfactory as a pasture. I also 
see some advocate the sowing of from 
three to five bushels of orchard grass per 
acre. At present prices for the seed few 
of the farmers of this State will be will- 
ing to seed five or ten acres with orchard 
grass, and especially if they are to run 
the risk of putting it on a soil not adapted 
to it. We havea variety of soils in this 
State. All can not be treated alike. All 
may be improved as hay and pasture 
lands. How shall we doit? Will not 
Prof. Beal or David Woodman or some 
other competent person who has experi- 
mented with grasses, or all of these gen- 
tlemen, give to inexperienced mortals 
seeking for information, the benefit of 
their experience? A series of articles 
published in the FarMER the coming win- 
ter would be interesting and profitable. 
Gentlemen, don’t hide the light of your 
researches under a bushel, but let the 
light of your experiments shine forth for 
the guidance of all men. 

Yours, etc., 
- Utica Sentinel: T. J. Shoemaker, of Mt. 
Clemens, has sold his Shorthorn bull Duke of. 








Montcalm to W. H. Harvey, of this village. | 


Stock Notes. 





Mr. Georce B. Core, of Lansing, 
has some choice young Suffolks and 
Berkshires which he o‘ler; ut very reason- 
able prices. Their breeding is equal to 
the best. 





AT the recent sale of John Hewer, at 
Guelph, Ont., on the 24th of October, 
Messrs. Turner & Hudson, of Lansing, 
were the purchasers of several head of 
the finest hogs sold. Some of them were 
noted prize-winners at the fairs held over 
the border. 


Messrs. ALEX. & WM. McPHERsON, 
of Howell, Livingston Co., have sold the 
past week to Mr. G. L. Wolcott, of same 
place, the Shorthorn cow, with bull calf 
at foot, Fleming Rose, got by Fluvius 
35511, dam Blush by Dexter 5504, run- 
ning back to imported Strawberry by 
Wiseman 5267 (12317). 





A. W. Haypon, of Decatur, Mich., re- 
ports the trade in Merino rams as lively 
this fall. He has already sold 29 in West- 
ern Michigan and. Northern Indiana. He 
has on hand 100 rams, part registered 
Vermont stock, and has lately secured 32 
more registered ewes from the flock of H. 
E. Sanford, of West Cornwall. Vt. 





Mr. Wm. Baty, of Hamburg, writes 
from Winchester, Ky., that he has bought 
at private sale seven heads of Young 
Phyllises, all springing from one cow, all 
red and well bred, though not in a pam- 
pered condition. He says: ‘You see I 
have not lost faith in the Young Phyllises, 
They and the Young Marys and Rose of 
Sharons are the cattle for our State.” 





Mr. Geo. W. Stuart, of Grand Blanc, 
in a private note, says that the short crops 
this season does not seem to affect the de- 
mand for good stock. His sales have been 
heavy, and the demand for rams never 
better, although later than usual on ac- 
count of farm work being somewhat. be- 
hind on account of the rains. The in- 
quiry for cattle is also good, but the sheep 
business is ‘‘ booming” with George. 





Mr. Wirz E. Boypen, of Delhi Mills, 
reports the following sales of Merino 
sheep from his flock: 

To E. 8. Cushman, Delhi Mills, ram 
bred by W. H. Jones, No. 249. 

To Wm. P. Brown, Ann Arbor, ram 
bred by F. & L. E. Moore, of Vermont 
Vo. 461. 

To §.B & H. F. Sears, Ann Arbor, 
half interest in ram 485, bred by F. & L 
E. Moore. His sire was Burwell’s 157, a 
half brother of Star Bismark. With the 
ewes that the Messrs. Sears have they 
ought to have some nice lambs, as_ they 
know a good sheep and how to care for it, 


Tue special offer of Messrs. Phelps & 
Seeley in regard to Holstein heifers is 
worthy of the attention of any one who 
wishes to secure some. of this breed of 
cattle. Their recent importation of young 
heifers was one of the most notable ever 
made in this breed, from the uniform ex- 
cellence of the individual animals. The 
stock has all done well'since its arrival in 
this country, and from a number of those 
who secured some of the animais import- 
ed, we learn that they are giving the best 
of satisfaction. 





Messrs. W. S. Osborne and Henry Wil : 
son, of Tecumsch, Lenawee Co, in a note 
of Nov. 2d, announce the arrival by ex- 
press of the celebrated ram Greasy Bill, 
owned by E. 8. Parmelee, of West Bloom- 
field, N. Y., in which they have purchased 
a half interest. Greasy Bill's breeding is 
‘as foltows: Sire, Young Captain (435) N. 
Y. Register; g. sire, ‘‘ Peck & Goodrich” 
(433); g. g. sire, Warner (432); g. g. g. sire, 
Hubbard, (431), bred by A. Hubbard, 
Whiting, Vermont. Dam of Bill was bred 
‘by Wm. R. Pitts, Honeoye, N. Y., and 
sired by Oceola 3d (320). His shearing 
record is a grand one and is as follows: 
First fleece, 223 lbs.; 2d fleece, 33 lbs. 12 
oz.; third fleece, 40 lbs., making a total of 
96 lbs. 4 oz. at three public shearings, 
or an average of 32 Ibs. 14 0z. per fleece. 
He is represented to be asheep of wonder- 
ful constitution, and his crop of lambs 
this season very fine. We hope to see 
‘‘William ” before long, and see how he 
compares with our Michigan stock. 





Messrs. GALBRAITH Bros., of Janes- 
ville, Wis., as will be seen by their adver- 
tisement in another column, have decided 
to offer at auction, during the Chicago 
Fat Stock Show, a number of high-bred 
imported Clydesdale horses. The exact 
date of the sale is Thursday, November 
15, and it will be held in the Exposition 
Building. Most of the horses to be sold 
are prize-winners at the State Fairs this 
season, and some of them carried off 
prizes in Scotland before coming to this 
country. The Galbraith Bros. are thor- 
oughly conversant with the breeding of 
Clydesdale horses, having had long ex- 
perience on one of the best known farms 
in Scotland, and an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the breeders of that country. 
They have established a reputation here 
for the quality of the stock they have 
brought over, which has been of a high 
character. The sale will be a very at- 
tractive one, as there will be all ages rep- 
resented,from yearlings to four year olds, 





both in ‘stallions and mares. The sale 
will begin at 1 o’clock, P. M. 





